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The Preparation and Place 


of the Missionary 


The word “missionary” needs to be rescued from its degrada- 
tion, for to lose it is to lose something vital to our understanding 
of the Christian faith and of the nature and purpose of the Chris- 
tian Church. ‘’/Mission’’ emphasises the fact that the movement of 
salvation is always one which begins with God. The plan and the 
initiative are his, not ours. My friend, Mr. Rajaiah D. Paul, has 
well expressed it in his book '’The First Decade’’, written to 
describe our life in the Church of South India, when he says: '/We 
need men and women impelled by the unshakeable conviction that 
God has called them to devote their lives to the service of the 
Indian people through the Indian Church.!’ There we have the three 
elements — God's call, the service of the total people of an area, 
the instrumentality of the actual Christian Church in that area, in 
fellowship with all throughout the world who make up God's people 
in Christ. 

I am not using the word ‘‘missionary’’ to describe all Christians 
who go to countries other than their own, however valuable their 
service and however truly they may go under a sense of God's call- 
ing. There must bea real sharing in the life of the Church there; a 
taking part in the work of the Church as the special instrument of 
God's purpose. Therefore, I shall not discuss the preparation of 
Christian men and women who go abroad, in government service, in 
business, as students or teachers, or even as tourists, though they 
can play a most important part in the total task of Christian witness 
and need every help which the Church in their home countries and 
in the countries to which they go can.give them. They penetrate in- 
to many quarters where the official Christian worker has no entry. 

Primary responsibility for the witness to the Gospel in any area 
rests upon the Christians inthat area. One of the most disastrous 
effects of an organisational division between ‘‘Church"’ and '‘Mis- 
sion’’ is that the local Christians may easily fail to realise that 
they are responsible for the spread of the Gospel. One sometimes 
finds it assumed, if seldom openly stated, that to expose converts 
to contact with non-Christians is dangerous and that their faith will 
not stand the strain. Once that error has taken hold, the period of 
inactivity is liable to continue for years and, inevitably, a Christian 
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community develops unaware of its privilege and obligation to pro- 
claim the good news and incapable of setting about it even if the 
desire were there. This is one, but not the only, example of the 
practical disbelief in the reality and power of the Holy Spirit. which 
marks much of the history of Western missions. Any planning by 
Mission Boards or their local representatives and any action by in- 
dividual missionaries which result in a by-passing of the Church on 
the spot, a doing for it what ought always to be done by and through 
it, is wrong. In all the preparation of the missionary-to-be there is 
nothing more important than the decisive inculcation of this truth. 
If. work can only be done at the cost of weakening the sense of re 
sponsibility in the indigenous Church, then, until the conditions 
are different, it is better that it should not be done at all. The over 
all object of Mission is never merely to get things done, institutions 
established, but to make it possible for men and women to grow in 
responsible fellowship in Christ. 

Sometimes we of the West are called to realise that the structure 
which has been set up over the years is far too foreign and unsuit- 
able for an Asian country or at least for those particular Asian 
people who make up the Church in the area under consideration. 
There must also be a greater acceptance of the fact that one condi- 
tion of growth is that the Christians on the spot are allowed to 
learn, in the only way that anyone can learn, by being free to make 
mistakes and to endure the consequences of those mistakes. That 
will inevitably involve some misuse of personnel and some waste of 
money, but a theory of stewardship which makes Mission authorities 
feel that such misuse and waste must be prevented at almost any 
cost does not square with the readiness of God to respect human 
responsibility even if it means the cross. It is possible to make an 
idol of efficiency. 

‘'The whole Church with one gospel for the whole world’’. If 
that is true, then it follows that the determination of the purpose 
for which missionaries are wanted ought to be made through consul- 
tation between the Church from which they go and the Church to 
which they go. In an increasing measure this is so but it still 
needs to be developed. In all our Church of South India agreements 
with Mission Boards it is laid down that no missionary will be sent 
to South India except at the request of the Church there and that he 
will accept membership in and work under the discipline of the 
‘Church there. Put simply, there must be a shared conviction about 
the will of God. We cannot compel a Church or Mission Board to 
send us missionaries or funds. They cannot compel us to allow 
work to be done which we do not believe to be God's will. We have 
tried to carry through that same principle of mutual consultation 
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and agreement in all that concerns the use of missionary personnel 
and of grants from abroad. We have agreed to act in the same way 
if the conduct of a missionary calls for disciplinary investigation 
or if for other reasons he has become a liability to the work of the 
Church. I am sure that it is right and Christian to act in this way 
rather than to lay down that final authority is on one side of the 
ocean or on the other. 

It. may be true that Asians are over-quick to detect Western pa- 
ternalism; yet it remains most important that new missionaries, no 
less than all members of Board Executives and Committees, realise 
both that this sensitiveness is there and also that it has had con- 
siderable justification in past history and some in the present. Re- 
sponsible partnership hasnot yet been made effective. People still 
speak of ‘younger Churches’ without being aware of how offensive 
that can be. We do not approach these ancient civilizations with 
sufficient humility, born both of a recognition of their achievements 
and of a realisation of the failures of the Western world. 

Let me mention one example of this failure in responsible part- 
nership. There is still a widespread assumption that the determina- 
tion of the salary and allowances, furlough etc. of missionaries is 
exclusively the concern of the Mission Board. Not infrequently this 
goes even to the extent that responsible nationals are not aware of 
what the salary is, that changes are made without their being con- 
sulted and that it is impossible to publish complete accounts for 
institutions in which there are missionaries on the staff because 
the figures are not made available. From my personal experience, 
wide discrepancies in salary and allowances between missionaries 
working under different Boards may cause difficulties in Union In- 
stitutions. It isnot only a matter of the gap between Europe and 
the United States. There is great variety even among American 
Boards. There is a clear case for recognising needs in the matter 
of furlough costs, education, support of parents or children in the 
missionary’s home country which vary with the economics of that 
country. But surely it is possible, through full consultation between 
representatives of the foreign churches and representatives of the 
churches of the country where the missionaries work, to reach some 
more defensible position than we have today. I know that some 
young missionaries are much disturbed to find that, at the begin- 
ning of their service, they may be receiving far more money than 
senior Indian colleagues with family responsibilities and more than 
experienced missionaries working alongside them under another 
Board. I believe that a far greater approximation in the way we all 
live can be attained. Responsible Indian opinion is aware of the 
difficulties of a stranger in a country not his or her own and would 
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meet the needs of missionaries not merely adequately but generous- 
ly. What I plead for is that we realise more fully than we often 
seem to have done in the past that a system in which foreigners 
have demanded, and often still exercise, the closest scrutiny over 
salaries of nationals and, perhaps more offensive, over special 
grants to meet particular needs, while refusing to allow any na- 
tional, as it is sometimes expressed, to interfere in the private af- 
fairs of missionaries, is a basic denial of true Christian fellowship. 

The preparation of the missionary may be divided into three sec- 
tions. There are some things which must and some which can be 
done before he leaves hisown country. There are some better done 
in the country to which he goes. And there are some which ought to 
be done during the first period of furlough, if he intends to return 
overseas. I shall concentrate on the first two. But I would plead 
with mission boards to realise that the intelligent missionary, the 
kind of person we most need, will inevitably come back home aware 
of many problems which were necessarily unknown to him before he 
began his missionary service. He will be eager to follow them up 
under conditions of relative leisure, availability of books and ex- 
pert guidance, — conditions which just do not exist in most areas 
abroad. I have known missionaries to return to India weary mentally 
and spiritually no less than physically owing to a short-sighted and 
excessive demand for speaking at missionary meetings and services. 

What of the preparation in the home country? Though I myself had 
no special missionary preparation at all, I am sure that it ought to 
be insisted on for everyone. To plead the urgency of the need and 
therefore to send out men and women with no preparation is like 
throwing untrained troops into battle, plain murder. We have no right 
to expect God to work unnecessary miracles because of our failure 
to think and plan. There is serious concern about the high wastage 
among young missionaries. Some at least of this is due to inade- 
quate testing and preparation. It is not unlike the problem of divorce, 
which is in large measure a matter of stopping some marriages and 
preparing people a great deal better for most. Some people are being 
sent abroad about whom one can only say that it passes comprehen- 
sion how any sane and responsible body of Christian men and wo- 
men could ever have imagined that they would be any use. When it 
comes to work as important and demanding as that which the Church 
has to do in Asia or Africa today, it is just not true that anyone is 
better than none. Nor is it easy to calculate how much harm is done 
to the recruiting of the right kind of men and women for the mission- 
ary work of the Church by the sight of some of those who have been 
sent as missionaries. I always remember the description of a cer- 
tain type of holy woman, ‘scarecrows on the field of virtue’’. 


A period of training, with some form of life together, will gen- 
erally provide evidence sufficient to show who is impossible as a 
colleague here and, if here, then with far greater certainty impos- 
sible under the more difficult conditions of another culture and 
climate. It. will also ensure that there is some understanding of what 
the Christian faith is, of Church history, and, even more important 
and often most defective, of the actual content and meaning of the 
Bible itself. The Biblically illiterate are no use to the Christian 
Church abroad. Many will need help in prayer and the life of devo- 
tion, for they will often have to depend to a very considerable extent 
on their own resources. Even ordained men will benefit by a course 
of preparation which helps them to see the relevance of what they 
have already studied to their new work and very possibly allows 
them to study certain subjects which have played little or no part in 
their general training. All need to be helped to appreciate the total 
world situation and especially to understand the past and present 
relations of the Western world to Asia and Africa. 

The broad outlines of sociology and cultural anthropology are of 
great importance, for there are still well-intentioned young men and 
women who come abroad unaware that Asia does not want to be 
westernised and sees little reason to admire the total picture which 
has been given it. of the Western way of life, whether in its European 
or in its North American form. This kind of study will not give peo- 
ple the answers but it may help them to become aware of the right 
questions. At least for areas where expert instructors are not avail- 
able, some preliminary training in linguistics and phonetics is 
valuable. 

It is, I think, usual to give a course in comparative religion and 
in one or more of the great non-Christian religious systems. Just 
how much use that is is a matter about which there are different 
opinions. The actual religious situation varies from country to 
country to such an extent that any attempt to describe Hinduism or 
Islam or Buddhism in general terms may have little value for those 
who have to come faceto face with the actual day to day beliefs 
and practices of adherents of one of these faiths. Where this kind 
of study can be done adequately it may well be better to postpone 
it until the missionary is overseas. But I do want to stress that 
subordinate clause. In many areas the Christians know terribly 
little of the religion from which their ancestors came to Chris- 
tianity and, among the missionaries of today, few are devoting to 
the study of non-Christian religions any significant proportion of 
their time and energy. We may hope that the development of the 
work of the Institute for the Study of Religion and Society and of 
the Henry Martyn Institute for the study of Islam, close together 
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in Bangalore and in intimate relation to the United Theological 
College and the Missionary Language School, will do something 
to remedy this in that area. Similar plans have been made else- 
where. 

It is important that missionaries should know something about 
that Agnostic Humanism which is the practical religion of so much 
of the modern world, in the East and in the West. They need also 
to grasp the real power and challenge of Communism as providing 
both a total interpretation of reality and a hope for the future which 
is able to command the self-sacrifice and devotion. of some very 
fine people. 

In practical matters it is important that some indication of the 
kind of clothes to take overseas and things of that kind be given. I 
wonder when some Boards last revised their list. Some mission- 
aries were still coming to India with instructions to wear cholera 
belts and topis, long after they had become as obsolete as crino- 
lines. It is good to arrange that every intending missionary meet 
at leisure with a sensible person recently in the area concerned and 
recognised there as a person who knows how to live with reasonable 
comfort and practicality. It is important to get across to the recruit 
that the immense gap between the standard of living of the West and 
that of Asia is a really serious handicap. 

I think that there ought to be more determination to simplify liv- 
ing, coupled with a full recognition that even the simplest. Western 
pattern will seem luxury to the mass of people in the villages and 
to the poorer section of any Asian town and that even the well-to-do 
will not be impressed by the self-sacrifice involved in living much 
as they do themselves. In particular it is most undesirable for mis- 
sionaries to arrive in India with masses of household equipment, 
as if they thought that they were coming into a jungle. It is even 
undesirable for them to have considerable amounts of food sent to 
them from the United States. These things ought to be said to them 
before they go abroad. 

Three points were made at theconference held last year in 
Bangalore. First they said, '‘we recommend that all missionaries 
have two years or thereabouts of work in their home country, if pos- 
sible under a carefully.selected Christian supervisor, before they 
go overseas. This would apply to teachers, doctors, nurses, pdas- 
tors etc. It would help to ensure professional competence and 
maturity.!’ Secondly, '‘‘we would urge that there be the maximum 
amount of cooperation between the different churches in the pro- 
vision of training for those going overseas. This will allow both 
the most effective use of the available personnel, whether from the 
country itself or from overseas, and a wider understanding among 
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those who are going to work overseas though from different 
churches.’’ Missionaries once overseas will have to learn to under- 
stand and, at least to some extent, to work in fellowship with men 
and women of different denominational traditions. Thirdly, they 
said, ‘‘it. is most desirable to make use of suitable nationals of 
Asia and Africa etc. to assist in this preparation. Some, Christian 
or non-Christian, may be invited to speak on various aspects of 

the history, culture and life of their own countries. Qualified Chris- 
tians may be made responsible for a section of the course. The 
presence of students from overseas in the same or neighbouring 
institutions can provide opportunities for less formal contacts of 
great value in promoting understanding.”’ 

One final point, of great importance. Some at least of those 
who have offered themselves are completely sentimental in their 
ideas about the Church in what they probably still call the 
‘mission field.’’ In an enquiry carried out recently in the Madras 
area it was found that a number of young missionaries were ter- 
ribly upset by the wickedness of Indian Christians. Those who 
come abroad, no less than those who stay at home, have to face 
the fact of sin in themselves and in their fellow Christians. To 
idealise the Church in another age or another country is to de- 
lude ourselves. One of the tasks of missionary preparation is to 
make people face facts. 

To come now to preparation after arrival in a foreign country. 
It is important to realise that first impressions can be very def- 
initely unattractive — dirt, noise, squalor, poverty, beggars, dusty 
trains and tiring heat. If, as is so often true today, the new mis- 
sionary comes out with wife and one or more small children, they 
may all be pretty near breaking point before they finally reach 
their destination. The accommodation may, by standards to which 
they are accustomed, seem horrible. 

They will at once become aware of the frustrations of a foreign 
language. They will find that there is very little that they can do. 
Colleagues, however good their intentions, are generally busy. 
Local language teaching is often poor and the teachers quite un- 
aware of modern methods. There is a certain unreality and a feel- 
ing of going back to school about a language school, which some 
at least find hard to bear. But an advantage of coming to such a 
language school as we have at Bangalore is that it gives the new 
missionary the opportunity of getting to know Indians who are on 
the staff of the Theological College or in training for the ministry 
or as YMCA secretaries, men of education and responsibility. 
Missionaries who start in the villages do not always find it easy 
to realise that the power of the old tradition of missionary domina- 
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tion is still strong. It is a very good thing to find out early that 
there are Indians abler than themselves and far better equipped to 
work in their own country. 

It.is sometimes said that today only the expert is needed asa 
missionary. If by that we mean that there is little to be said for 
bringing out a foreigner at considerable expense, to do what can 
be done as well or better by an Indian, then the case hardly needs 
arguing. In India, missions, like foreign business firms, now have 
to show that they are giving increasing responsibilities to nationals 
and that they have a definite programme of training, so that there 
will be nationals able to carry on. This may prove to be of immense 
importance both for the growth of the Church and, if a hostile re 
gime ever came into power and excluded foreign missionaries and 
foreign funds, for its survival. 

Yet there are two things to be said. First, there is a real con- 
tribution to be made by a person who is ready to come and make 
friends with those of another race, to work alongside them, to 
share with them the different experiences which come from growing 
up in a country with a longstanding Christian tradition. It would be 
disastrous if it were to be thought that ordinary people have noth- 
ing to give as missionaries, because it would tend to produce the 
idea that every missionary must occupy an exceptional position 
and anyone who did not quickly receive such a position would be 
tempted to feel unwanted and to go away. 

That leads me to my second point. As has been said, to teach 
Tommy Latin, it is necessary not only to know Latin but to know 
Tommy. No one comes out to India an expert. He must have time 
to learn to know India. That is the weakest link in our present 
system of training. The Church in India has not yet set itself ser- 
iously to think out what it can do for and with the new missionary. 
In the past it has been assumed that this preparation will be done 
and must be done by senior missionaries and is the concern of the 
Mission. Very serious harm has been done and is still being done 
where inexperienced missionary recruits, without very much back- 
ground or intellectual curiosity, are conditioned by older mission- 
aries who are themselves unaware of the changed conditions of 
India today. Under such circumstances new missionaries are thrown 
into a world where the Christians are all or almost all poor, little ed- 
ucated and with no tradition of leadership and responsibility, 
whether outside or within the Church, and where the running of the 
institutions and the immediate control of funds and appointments 
test with the missionary. They do not learn to look upon Indians as 
equals. And if they begin with the wrong attitude, it is unlikely 
that they will ever correct it. In China, as I havebeen told by a 
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missionary who stayed on for a considerable time under the new 
regime, one piece of anti-missionary propaganda was an exhibition 
of books and articles written by missionaries, with every reference 
to MY hospital, MY teachers, MY school, MY Bible women under- 
lined. 

There are practical problems of accommodation, especially 
where the missionary is married and has a family. The ordinary 
housing of Indian workers, of whatever sort, is seldom such as to 
make it possible for the missionary to share it. To expose the new- 
comer, with many problems of adjustment, to an unmixed Indian 
diet is, in many instances at least, unwise. Sanitation in an Indian 
house, especially in the villages, is somewhat different from that 
found in the West. Probably the best beginning is with the right kind 
of missionary in a place where there are responsible Indian col- 
leagues, but it must be the right kind of missionary. It is also im- 
portant that they be the right kind of Indian colleagues. Not all 
Indians, even if they are now in responsible positions, know how 
to help young missionaries. The picture of THE MISSIONARY has 
been etched deep into the minds and hearts of some areas and some 
institutions and those Indians who have grown up under such a re- 
gime never wholly escape from it. True, they may react violently 
against it but that too may incapacitate them from helping a new 
missionary to understand and to develop a better attitude. 

Probably at the moment we must do the best we can and feel our 
way, with full mutual consultation between those responsible 
whether national or foreign. We do not yet know the answers. The 
Bangalore Conference recommended that the new missionary should 
have some time in the area where he will work, even if he is going 
to a Language School afterwards. That will give a picture of the 
kind of work for which he is preparing. This demands that, for this 
first period, perhaps even three or four months, the right people 
are given enough time to make the helping of the new missionary or 
missionaries a major concern. What is done in these months or even 
weeks may make all the difference between the abandonment of 
missionary work at the end of the first term and a full period of 
useful service. 

There is a wider question, which is receiving attention — the 
need and possibility of more being done in the way of orientation 
in the country where the missionary will work. Last year a confer- 
ence organised at Bangalore by the National Christian Council 
recommended that a first preliminary fortnight course be held. This 
took place last June. Obviously fourteen days is a very short time, 
but it seemed important to let people see the kind of thing that we 
were talking about and to find out if they thought it worth while. It 
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is interesting that forty-one missionaries attended and everyone 
agreed that it had been of real value. On the whole, as I understand, 
those who had been in India three or four years were even more en- 
thusiastic than the newcomers. 

This bears out what we felt in the earlier meeting, that a num- 
ber of relatively brief courses, at intervals, with preparatory and 
follow-up reading under guidance, rather than one long course 
shortly after arrival, would probably be most profitable and most 
practicable. It would also mean that we could get a real measure 
of help from men and women prominent in the governmental, admin- 
istrative and business life of India, many of them obviously not 
Christians. It would demand the recognition that the whole of the 
first term of service is, in a real sense, a preparation. That is the 
truth and ought to be recognised and the missionary’s work planned 
accordingly. 

One more thing — the Indian Church must find out what it needs 
missionaries for. There are no longer any '‘missionary posts’’ in 
the sense that they are the permanent preserve of missionaries. On 
every occasion the first question must be, ‘’have we a national 
available who can do this work?!’ That is right so far as the Church 
is concerned and it is demanded by the Government of India. Those 
responsible must seek pieces of work which can be done better by 
the cooperation of nationals and those from overseas and must try 
to decide what the missionary ought to be able to contribute in order 
that the total work may be better done. The missionary is not to be 
looked upon as a way out when two nationals are rivals for an im- 
portant post nor is he the right answer to mutual mistrust or to the 
persistence of caste or communal feeling within the Christian 
church. That is to use the missionary as a way of escape from the 
challenge to discover the power of the Holy Spirit. Because such 
things are sometimes done, some missionaries have felt that their 
presence was harming the Church and have left. 

Further, it is most important that the missionary should feel that 
he has been asked for because the Church really wants him. It is 
vital to realise that the feeling still exists that Boards will not 
give money unless at the same time they send missionaries and so 
there are times when missionaries are accepted as a necessary evil 
for the sake of the money, This idea needs to be got rid of as quickly 
as possible. Nor is it less important so to arrange the giving of 
grants as to make it impossible for anyone to urge the appointment 
of a missionary rather than a national on the ground that the Mis- 
sion will pay for the missionary whereas the Church or institution 
will have to pay for the national. It would not be difficult to solve 
this problem and thereby to ensure that every missionary could feel 
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that he was where he was because the Church wanted him. 

The Madras Diocese is looking into this whole matter of the 
proper use of missionaries, through a strong committee headed by a 
young and outstanding Indian layman. I wish that every area would 
do the same. Able and devoted men and women will not remain as 
missionaries unless they are given work to do which makes use of 
their knowledge, their skills and their desire to serve. Today in 
almost every country and in every church there is a shortage of such 
people and, if they are not able to find significant work overseas, 
they will return to do significant work at home. 

I do not mean that the missionary ought to expect to satisfy a 
desire for power or high position and for the honours that go with it 
I doubt if in India today the foreigner should normally be put in 
final charge of any major piece of work and I am quite sure that 
there is no place for those who come out with this picture of suc- 
cess in their minds. As a rule the job of the foreigner now is to 
help the national do his own work, it may be in a new way, even 
to see him make mistakes and keep his hands off. Christ revealed 
God by humbling himself. Humility is not, by and large, the first 
impression that the Indian has gained from the missionary. It is a 
manifestation of the power of God particularly needed whereas, in 
India, the great majority of Christians come from the under-privi- 
leged and are often eager for office and status asonly the insecure 
can be. 

Finally, may I say that I am convinced that the life of a mission- 
ary, for those whom God calls to it, is as richly rewarding as it 
ever was and that in fellowship we learn to know him and his love 
and are given by our brothers and sisters in Christ far more than we 
can ever give to them. 
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